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. Moly. 


The root is hard to loose 
From hold of earth b mortals; but God’s power 
Can all things do. is black, but bears a flower 
As white as milk.—Chapman's Homer. 





TRAVELLER, pluck a stem of moly 

If thou touch at Circe’s isle,— 
Hermes’ moly, growing solely 

To undo enchanter’s wile ! 
When she proffers thee her chalice,— 
Wine and spices mixed with malice, 
When she smites thee with her staff 
To transform thee—do thou laugh ! 
Safe thou art if thou but bear 
The least leaf of moly rare. 
Close it grows beside her portal, 
Springing from a stock immortal— 
Yes! and often has the Witch 
Sought to tear it from its niche; 
But to thwart her cruel will 
The wise God renews it still. 
Though it grows in soil perverse, 
Heaven hath been its jealous nurse, 
And a flower of snowy mark 
Springs from root and sheathing dark ; 
Kingly safeguard, only herb 
That can brutish passion curb ! 
Some do think its name should be 
Shield-heart, white Integrity. 
Traveller, pluck a stem of moly, 

If thou touch at Circe’s isle,— 
Hermes’ moly, growing solely 

To undo enchanter’s wile! 


Epitu M. THoMAs. 





“Ten Minutes by the Clock.” 


Ir 1s A liberal education to look over an editor’s daily 
batch of contributions—or, at least, it gives a mournful and 
instructive insight into the folly of human nature. 

One writer states that he is ‘ only fifteen,’ as though his 
youth were a recommendation from a literary point of view; 
and adds that the ‘enclosed poem is origonal from his pen.’ 
Another writes that the ‘lyric’ sent is her first attempt. A 
third, in a letter accompanying four or five wretched verses, 
remarks with evident pride, “ This was written in ten min- 
utes (by the clock)!’ Still a fourth writes, ‘ I would like to 
be a regular contributer to your paper, and think I could do 
as well, as to tallent, as those who now fill its collums. All 
I want is encurragement.’ Another opens his tale with 
an evening scene, and conscientiously puts all the objects 
in nature to bed, before beginning with the story proper. 
What malign demon—what.‘ imp of the perverse ’—can 
instigate such people to attempt authorship? But the per- 
petrators of these absurdities are not more irritating than 
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the tireless producers of mediocre stuff that does not afford 
one even the relief of a contemptuous laugh. 

Is the day at hand when the writing of poetry shall be 
made a punishable offence? Could the terrors of the ‘ inky 
mania’ be lessened by the imposition of a tax—something 


like the dog-tax, for instance? Ora censor might be ap- 
pointed to decide upon the amount of brains requisite to 
entitle any one to engage in literary pursuits—as, in certain 
parts of Germany, a man is not allowed to marry unless he 
can prove that he has a certain income. It is a pity that a 
law cannot be enacted forbidding persons, under a certain 
age, to publish their writings. The avenues which lead to 
literary recognition would not, then, be so choked with rub- 
bish, and the toiling readers who pass upon manuscript 
would be in a better condition to discriminate. 

In speaking to a friend of the remarkable and immediate 
success of a new writer, the reply was made to me: ‘And 
why is this? Because she has spent years in reading and 
studying and observing, before attempting to publish any- 
thing.” She had displayed a self-control not possessed by 
one in a hundred of her craft. She realized that, if she 
desired to gain a hearing, she must offer the very best to the 
public ; for there are, at the present day, too few and too 
many clever people in the world. That is to say, there are 
too few people who read books, and too many who write 
them. 

Parents and guardians should make it their duty to pre- 
vent the young people under their control from trying to 
publish early. It'seems like a relic of the dark ages te 
read, in parenthesis, under the title of a poem printed by a 
popular weekly, ‘ Written at the age of sixteen.’ 

A boy or girl of so few years can have little to say that 
will be worth stopping to hear. They saturate themselves 
with the writings of their favorite authors, and, having no 
stock of experience to draw upon, must necessarily be echoes 
and reflections of what they have read. Having suffered 
nothing, the heart they are so eager to display to the world 
is 

Just an embryo’s heart that never beat. 

The mind of a young person who has read omniv- 
orously, contains a tremendous mass of undigested informa- 
tion, and though there may be beautiful and useful things 
amid the confusion, they are hard to discern. The young 
genius has but recently come into a world full of marvels, and 
does not realize that it is he that is new, and not the things 
he sees. His artless outcries of wonder and delight and pain 
are very natural ; but not entertaining to the public. He is 
fond of hasty methods, and, fancying that everything can be 
struck out at white heat, he teaches the editor what hard 
reading easy writing is. Full of the impatience of youth, he 
seems incapable of understanding that the thought must 
enter the mind and remain buried there—that it must ger- 
minate and take root before it pierces to the light, as the 
seed needs the dark delay of winter hours to make it bloom, 
It would be to his advantage to realize that, when one says 
of any piece of literature, ‘ this is good, considering the age 
of the writer,’ the stamp of inferiority has been set upon it. 
A work of art needs to have no allowances made for it ; for 
art has neither sex nor age. 

Left to himself, the young writer produces works that will 
cause him, in his maturity, the most painful blushes. In his 
childhood, he will not chronicle the things about him—they 
are too common—but will choose to portray the glitter- 
ing lives of dukes and princes, with a child’s love of the 
unknown and marvelous. When he reaches the Dickens 
stage of his existence, he will write a novel possessing all the 
worst points of his idol. Then, as he grows into the 
Thackeray stage, he will send forth into the world a book 
full of trite moralizing that trips up the narrative—such as 
it is—at every turn. His poor, weak little ideas fairly stag- 
ger under the weight of words imposed uponthem. Finally, 
he settles down into his own style, which is as different 

from these as starlight from sunshine, or the electric 
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light. All this is very natural, and even necessary, as a pro- 
cess of his mental development ; but why should the ab- 
surdities of his youth be made public, to remain forever a 
sore spot in his self-esteem ? Let him ‘learn to labor and 
to wait.’ This lesson mastered, he will go on from strength 
to strength. 

J. K. WeTuHeri.t. 





Reviews. 
Stephens’s ‘“‘ French Revolution.” * 

Mr. STEPHENS should pray to be saved, not from his 
friends, but from himself. To a book which is in many re- 
spects a commendable work, he has prefixed an *‘ American 
Preface’ of a singularly unfortunate cast. The reader who 
forms his impressions from this preface can hardly fail to 
regard the author as a highly self-appreciative writer, put- 
ting forth, with serene confidence, the absurdest blunders in 
a most slovenly style of composition. The following speci- 
men of the author’s English is really not a fair one, for he 
generally does better than this ; but it will show what he is 
capable of, in the way of loose construction, and of mis- 
representing his own meaning :—' I have tried systematically 
to keep down anything like fine writing or over-elaborate 
description, and to be as simple as I can, and my efforts 
have been received with the kindest, most flattering, and 
most unanimous approval by the English reviewers, to whom 
I take this, the first, opportunity of tendering my most cor- 
dial thanks. J venture to hope that American reviewers will 
find it in their power to do likewise.’ 

This invitation to American reviewers to join the author 
in returning thanks for the kind notices of the English 
critics, is not at all what he intended to express. As for 
errors of statement, his singular assertion may be mentioned 
that ‘because there was a Declaration of the Rights of 
Man in the American Constitution, Lafayette said that there 
must be one in the new Constitution of France.’ Here the 
author has evidently confounded—as Lafayette certainly 
could not have done—the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with the American Constitution. A still more notable 
mistake is that which is comprised in the statement that 
‘the Constituent Assembly decreed three days of public 
mourning for Benjamin Franklin, when he died at Auteuil, 
in April, 1790, on the motion of Mirabeau himself.’ The 
peculiar ‘simplicity’ of style which leads Mr. Stephens to 
affirm that Franklin died on Mirabeau’s motion might be 
passed over, but the historian of the French -Revolution 
should surely have known that the greatest man of all who 
were prominent in the joint records of France and America 
during the Eighteenth Century died in Philadelphia, several 
years after he had returned from his mission to France. 

It would not be just to Mr. Stephens to lét it be supposed 
that mistakes like these of his ‘American Preface’ pervade 
his book. His style, indeed, is everywhere slipshod ; but he 
has evidently taken pains about his facts. When we learn 
from his Preface that he is ‘ possessed with a great enthu- 
siasm for his subject,’ and that he has ‘ worked at it diligent- 
ly for years, to the exclusion of everything else,’ we can 
understand how the American Constitution, the place of 
Franklin’s death, and any other matters which did not 
directly concern his subject, would be disregarded, as out- 
side of his field of research. His historical knowledge and 
vision are narrowly limited in scope, but within that scope he 

discerns carefully and minutely, if not always with philosophi- 
cal insight. He has studied, as he tells us, ‘the enormous 
mass of new material which has appeared upon the history of 
the Great Revolution in recent years,’ not only in the volumes 
of the great writers, but ‘in small magazines, local histories, 
sep ee of societies, and the works of specialists ;’ and 

e has woven these materials into a narrative which, if de- 
ficient in depth of thought and grace of composition, yet 


sof Hi af oe Dent, Dante. By H. Morse Stephens. *3 vols. Vol. I. 
$0.50. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons,” ee 
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possesses the cardinal merits of fulness, candor, and impar- 
tiality of statement, if not always of judgment. 

The author's candor, indeed, is shown in the care with. 
which he states facts that directly contradict and neutralize 
his own views’ and arguments. To his English habits of 
thought, the system of elective judges is naturally offensive. 
That in republican Rome the annual election of judges. 
produced the most splendid jurisprudence the world has. 
known; that the sagacious Swiss democracy has maintained 
the same system with the best results; and that fifty mill- 
ions of educated and order-loving Americans have deemed: 
the elective method, after long trial, the system best suited: 
for the complicated and diversified interests of their many 
States,——all these facts count for nothing with him, and per- 
haps have never occurred to him. He condemns the Con-- 
stituent Assembly for adopting this system ; but he frankly 
admits that at first it ‘worked well.” Great jurists, whom: 
he names, were chosen for the higher tribunals, ‘But,’ he 
adds, ‘the subordinate offices of juge de paix and district 
judge were not always so well filled. To give but a single- 
instance,’ he continues, with droll inconsequence, ‘although. 
it was necessary that a juge de paix should be a lawyer, 
there was no regulation about his assessors, and at Provins, 
as if in mockery, six cobblers were elected assessors, who, it 
may be added, did their work very satisfactorily.’ 

A still more remarkable case, in which the author’s opin- 
ions are decidedly opposed to his facts, is found in his dif- 
ferent treatment of Lafayette and Mirabeau. As has beem 
seen, he censures Lafayette for foolishly (as he thinks) ini- 
tiating a ‘ lengthy discussion on the declaration of the rights 
of man,’ in which, as he declares, “days, weeks and months 
slipped by, and great opportunities were lost.’ Now it is 
true that the ‘ glittering generalities.’ introduced by Jefferson: 
into the Declaration of Independence have been censured 
by some writers, on the plausible ground that the Americans 
were then claiming, not the natural rights of men, but the 
constitutional rights of British subjects. But in France the 
case was totally different. When Lafayette led the liberal 
minority of the nobles to the hall of the ‘ third estate ’—the: 
most momentous event, perhaps, of the Revolution,—he 
took a tremendous responsibility. He converted the deputies 
of a class into the representatives of the French-nation. 
No precedent of French law or history warranted the-act. 
Nothing could justify it but an appeal to those fundamental 
rights which underlie all free institutions. The act, which 
we now see to have been dictated by the highest wisdom, 
shocked at the time many of the best minds, and awakened 
the gravest apprehensions. To win over the doubters, and 
to bring all true patriots into harmony on this point, was of 
the utmost consequence. The discussion which followed. 
had the effect intended. It laid the basis for all the subse- 
quent enactments of the Assembly—enactments which Mr. 
Stephens admits to have been, for the most part, eminently 
judicious and beneficial ; and it thus becomes plain that the 
time devoted to the discussion was well spent. Having. 
thus laid the sure foundation of freedom, Lafayette had: 
next to see that this freedom did not degenerate into license. 
The popular commander of the National Guard became,.as- 
the author truly states, the most powerful man in France.. 
In this position his conduct, in every instance recorded in 
this volume, was marked by evidences of sound judgment, 
rectitude and firmness, worthy of a pupiliof Washington.. 
While he loyally sustained the Assembly, he with equal 
loyalty protected the king. In dealing with petty outbreaks. 
of the populace, produced by want or misconception, he 
was always clement and considerate; but when any com- 
motion threatened anarchy, he struck with a swiftness and’ 
vigor which Bonaparte could not have surpassed.. 

For this clear-sighted, unselfish and: upright soldier and: 
statesman, Mr. Stephens has. only words of depreciation, 
even while reciting his good deeds. For Mirabeau, while 
disclosing without reserve his baseness and his folly, he still 
proclaims his unfailing, admiration.. He: tells- us how the 
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-eloquent demagogue sold himself to the Court by a secret. 


bargain. He gives us the very price of his infamy. He 


-shows us how, while posing in the Assembly as the bold de- 


fender of its rights, he was treacherously laboring to under- 


:mine and destroy it. He gives us in Mirabeau’s own words 


the projects by which he sought to arouse a civil war on be- 
half of the Court, by stirring up the provinces against Paris 


-—projects, as Mr. Stephens admits, impossible of execution, 


and whose atrocity, therefore, was only mitigated by their 
utter futility. Every vile act, thus faithfully recounted, is 


followed by an outburst of ridiculous laudation or com- 
‘miseration, which reminds one of Moliére’s best comedy. 


As each display of hypocrisy and greed on the part of the 


great Revolutionary Tartuffe is disclosed, more clearly than 


it has ever been shown before, we are amused to find his 


-ever-faithful admirer still exclaiming, with tender devotion, 
“The poor man !’ 


It is but just to repeat that these defects of Mr. Stephens’s 
work, which lie on the surface, are decidedly outweighed by 


‘its merits, which are great and substantial. If his opinions 


are often prejudiced and worthless, his narrative of events is 


-clear and truthful, so far as he can make itso. He has 


brought together a profusion of facts, fairly set forth, with 
‘their authorities, and affording what every intelligent reader 


chiefly desires—the materials for forming his own opinions. 


In this view Mr. Stephens’s work may be pronounced to be 


-one which no student of modern history can afford to neg- 


lect. It should be added that the style, if careless and in- 


-exact, has yet a flow and spirit of its own, which help to 


make the book decidedly readable. The present volume 


-closes with the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 


The next, which will deal with the National Assembly, the 
European war, and the Terror, will afford a fuller test of 
ithe author’s powers, 





John Sevier and Tennessee.* 

WE REGARD the work which Mr. Gilmore is doing in the 
‘field of American history as of great value (though the most 
interesting field of study will always, perhaps, be that of the 
Atlantic coast and the original thirteen States), for it is not 
wise to close prematurely the period of the formation of the 
Union. Most historians, we think, make a mistake when 
“they consider that the formative period of our national his- 
“tory wholly precedes the Revolutionary war. There were 
“men beyond the mountains,’ and neither New England nor 
the other Atlantic coast States made the whole of the 
American Republic. Following up his ‘ Rear-Guard of the 

Revolution’ with further study, Mr. Gilmore now gives us 
the biography of the builder of the Commonwealth of Ten- 
nessee. The necessity of this work is illustrated by the 
remark to the writer of this review, of a bookseller who had 
sent prospectuses of the work to prominent people in the 
State which Sevier helped to build. Answers, declining in- 
terest in the enterprise, were received, stating, in substance, 
ithat the writers had never heard of John Sevier. Born of 
iHuguenot and English stock, this capable Virginian, after 
early mercantile success at Newmarket in the Shenandoah 
Valley, became interested, after a visit in person, in the 
trans-Allegheny settlers. These. choice spirits held their 
own amid savage Indians, and thrived. Alert, intelligent, 
brave, with those Calvinistic principles that never breed ei- 
ther poverty of goods or of ideas, they grew into a hardy 
Commonwealth, which after many vicissitudes became the 
flourishing State of Tennessee. Their foremost leader was 
John Sevier, a terrible fighter of Indians, yet withal a man 
of gentle manners and gracious presence, whose personality 
at last comes out of shadowy tradition into the clear light 
.of history. A little more critical acumen on the author’s 
;part seems desirable, if the work is to be a classic. “A few 
smore notes and references to both written and oral sources 
would not have overburdened the page. One instinctively 


~~ # John Sevier, the Commonwealth Builder. By J. R. Gilmore (‘ Edmund Kirke’). 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 
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feels that Parkman, who has done similar work in masterly 
style, has taught us to expect authority even for minor 
statements and minute grains of truth. Still, in the face of 
such good labor intelligently directed in fresh fields, micro- 
scopic criticism seems ungracious. The book abounds in 
clearly-drawn word-pictures of Sevier’s early life, of the 
attempted theocracy, of the Cherokees and the pioneer 
women, the influence of the ‘Sabbath,’ the Deckard rifle, 
the standard books read in those mountains and valleys, 
of corn as food, and of local products and peculiarities in 
nature and man. The author makes a noble plea for a 
fitting monument for his hero, and promises to write the 
life of Robertson, another of Tennessee’s early founders. 
The book has a map, a good analytical table-of-contents, 
and a well-made index. 





Shooting and ’Cycling.* 

THE last volumes of the Badminton Library are quite as 
entertaining as the earlier ones, being prepared by writers 
thoroughly conversant with their themes and full of enthu- 
siasm in discussing them. Even if the reader is not a 
sportsman, has never bestridden a wheel, and regards all fire- 
arms with the dread of the proverbial ‘old lady,’ he can 
scarcely dip into these lively pages (1) without becoming so 
interested and amused as to keep on, with but an occasional 
skip, to the end. He will doubtless smile incredulously 
when he reads that on some English estates the shooting of 
a thousand pheasants in a day is no unusual occurrence, 
that sometimes as many as two thousand are accounted for, 
and from five to ten thousand in a season. But as he pro- 
ceeds, and finds placed before him figures even more im- 
pressive than these, with names and dates, his skepticism 
vanishes, and he speedily finds himself ready to accept the 
toughest story without a grimace. 

The introductory chapters are concerned with the refu- 
tation of sundry unfavorable criticisms upon wholesale 
hunters, a sketch of shooting, past and present, and some 
pertinent hints to beginners. Then we have a short history 
of gun-making, something about the prices of guns, and 
directions on the choice of a piece, ammunition, care, etc. 
The author appears to be a connoisseur in fire-arms, for he 
mentions having recently purchased a beautiful pair of guns 
for eighty guineas, and in a foot-note’ confesses to a weak- 
ness in that line, and the pleasure he derives from passing 
in review his twenty or thirty weapons, ‘from the tiny 
28-bore, a toy of but 4 lbs. weight, to his gigantic double 
swivel duck-gun weighing-200 lbs.’ The chapter on ‘ shoot- 
ers,’ after describing a model sportsman, impales a few 
specimens of the other sort, and recounts a host of ‘funny’ 
sporting incidents. From this point to the close the vol- 
umes deal chiefly with the various kinds of game, as part- 
ridges, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, grouse, woodcock, deer, 
ducks, etc., with full details as to their habits and haunts, 
and the proper methods of hunting them. There is also 
abundant advice upon such topics as dogs and dog-break- 
ing, the rearing of pheasants, the construction and use of 
fowling-boats, management of forests, poachers and poach- 
ing, and game laws. While some of the theories advanced 
might be matter of dispute, there can be no question as to 
the practical value of this treatise, in which every hunter 
will find much that is to his profit. The illustrations are 
many and good. 

The authors of ‘’Cycling’ (2) surprise one by the amount 
of matter they have contrived to bring together upon an art 
of so recent invention. Although (say they) the bicycle is 
a lineal descendant of the ‘dandy’ or ‘hobby-horse’ of 
1819, it is less than twenty years since its introduction into 
England from Paris. Within that period its development 
and progress toward perfection have been remarkable. Not 
far from 400,000 persons come within the designation of 


*1. Shooting. By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph ns gy 2 volumes, 
. Sar By Viscount Bury and G. Lacy Hillier. $3.50 per vol, Boston: Little, 
rown . 
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*cyclists. This volume contains a fairly good historical 
sketch, with records of races and tours, Is it from intent 
or through ignorance that so slight (and slighting) allusion 
is made to American riders? Have these clever and appar- 
ently wide-awake compilers never heard of Thomas Stevens 
and his circumterraneous bicycling tour? And while bor- 
rowing Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations, why can they not 
afford to speak of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s ‘Canterbury Pil- 

timage ’ and ‘ Two Pilgrims’ Progress’? They also ignore 
Cin their list of cycling periodicals) our admirable Outing. 
Apart from these and other omissions, and some lack of 
system in the arrangement, the narrative is a commendable 
piece of work. Following it are instructive chapters:on 
riding, racing, touring, training, dress, clubs, tricycling for 
ladies, and the construction of the machines. The treat- 
ment of all these branches of the subject is complete and 
satisfactory, and the effect of the volume must be to increase 
the popularity of this pleasant and healthful pastime. 





Rider Haggard’s “ Allan Quatermain.” * 

ApmirRERs of Rider Haggard know what to expect of him» 
and they will find it all in his latest, ‘ Allan Quatermain.’ 
The horrors are more horrible, the splendor more magnifi- 
cent, than ever. Here are terrible battles, subterranean 
rivers, fountains of fire, every kind of adventure except a 
probable one, an enormous Zulu with an irresistible bat- 
tle-axe, two Queens, a staircase, a pretty child saved from 
the savages, a trunkless head rolled into the parlor—any- 
thing and everything of the phenomenal kind. We bow be- 
fore the awe-inspiring figures that show how many people 
delight in Mr. Rider Haggard’s performances, but confess 
that for ourselves we find the whole book in as poor taste 
as the opening chapter, which reveals a father going home 
from the funeral of his only son to sit down and describe it 
in his diary. Akin to this is the perfectly calm and cold- 
blooded manner in which another father receives a horrible 
account of his child's capture by savages. We have some- 
times cried for relief from the bald simplicity of some mod- 
ern realistic tales; but if thisis to be the relief, the remedy is 
worse than the disease. After the lurid Zulus and horrors 
of ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ we confess to finding unexpected re- 
freshment and enjoyment even in the blueberries of ‘ April 
Hopes.’ The most that can be said for Mr. Haggard is that 
he is wildly, grandiloquently imaginative ; but why there 
should be anything fine in the conception of a big Zulu 
cleaving a rock in two with one blow of his battle-axe, when 
no human being could be big enough to do it, we are at 
a loss to understand. A wild conception is not necessarily 
poor: it is the wild conception coupled with human limita- 
tions that is poor. A fairy-story of grand impossibilities is 
often delightful ; but human beings doing impossibilities are 
rarely so. The subterranean flights—to permit ourselves a 
paradoxical expression—of Jules Verne have a sort of legit- 
imate interest, because they suggest science, if they don’t 
teach it; but there is nothing in Mr. Haggard’s subterranean 
adventures but fantastic fancy and a swirl of suggested enor- 
mousness that pleases some people simply by its daring. In 
a little book just published under the title of ‘Ten of Us,’ 
some young writers have made a frank effort to show how 
easily the Haggard business can be carried on, when you 
have once thrown yourself into the spirit of it. One of their 
stories is that of a party at sea who discover a remarkable 
city in the ocean, which soon disappears. They learn after- 
wards that the incident occurred at the moment of the earth- 
quake in southern Europe; the inference being obvious that 
the earthquake had for a moment lifted a buried city above 
the surface. This is an absurd touch @ /a Haggard, and yet 
even in its absurdity it is better than Haggard. There is a 
genuine imaginative element in it that pleases the fancy ; 
while Haggard’s creations simply stagger by their immensity. 





* Allan Quatermain. By Rider Haggard. 25 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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“Yesterdays with Actors.” * 


One of the delights of the theatrical life is not so much 
the thing itself as the power and opportunity it gives-gifted 
people to write about it. Whether these ‘scriptures’ take 
the form of Mr. G. W. Lewes’s suggestive and accomplished 
criticism of actors, or the Matthews-Hutton enclycopedic 
record, or the radiant reminiscences of Fanny Kemble, hardly 
any subject is so likely to be enjoyed by the modern read- 
er. There is a charm about the green-room and the proscen- 
ium which has extended from Aristophanes to Robertson. 
Thespis himself doubtless had his coterie of hangers-on, 
who retailed in after times the cream of many an anecdote 
that occurred on his ‘starring tour’ through Greece. The 
foyer is the place best adapted of all others for the occur- 
rence of bright things and memorable sayings, and the peo- 
ple who congregate there are just the ones to remember and 
repeat them in delightful narratives afterward. 

In her slight but charming memorials, Mrs. Reignolds- 
Winslow shows herself one of these elect persons with a 
dramatic instinct for anecdote, a lively and graceful style, 
and a ‘hall of memory’ full of pictures and reminiscences. 
Her volume is enriched not only with descriptive portraits, 
true to life, but with photogravures and vignettes of the 
actors and actresses who have been most famous on the 
American stage during the last half century. Her criticisms 
of her fellow-actors are marked by an appreciation and 
generosity not always found in the hypercritical guild: she 
invariably sees the good side of her subject, and if there are 
faults to be palliated, she palliates them with a grace and 
breadth that must cicatrize any unhealed wound. We have 
called her ‘ Yesterdays’ slight, but they are vivid for all that. 
Memory is full of sunset lights that change instantaneously 
but leave an abiding impression. Her ten chapters, while 
busying themselves in a titular way with Charlotte Cushman, 
Edwin Forrest, John Brougham, Laura Keene, Sothern, 
Ben de Bar, Matilda Heron, the Boston Museum, Canada 
and England, and Travel in America, are full of side-lights 
that illustrate a wide experience on both shores of the 
Atlantic. She is alive no less to the critical insight of a 
New Orleans audience, than to the enthusiasm which greeted 
her when she appeared in New York as Virginia with Edwin 
Forrest in the play of ‘Virginius.’ Her recollections are 
treasured up in a volume of most pleasing form, and reflect 
a sunny glamour over all they touch. It is not often that 
an actress is so amiable with her fellows, or hoards up - 
honey so devoid of bitterness as we find here. 





Stanton’s ‘‘ Random Recollections.” + 


ANOTHER prominent anti-slavery lecturer and agitator, 
Henry B. Stanton, has given to the world his recollections. 
So fast have events travelled during the past thirty years, how- 
ever, that he will be better known to the younger generation as. 
the husband of Elizabeth Cady Stanton than in his own per- 
sonality. He was an eloquent speaker on the anti-slavery 
platform, and he saw much of political life for many years. 
His random recollections, as he rightly calls them, are fulk 
of interest. The earlier chapters, on the social and politi- 
cal life of Connecticut during the first decades of the cen- 
tury, are by far the best part of the book. Then follow his. 
accounts of Lane Seminary, the anti-slavery struggle, and 
his personal friendships with the noblest of the abolitionists,. 
including Garrison and Whittier. The recollections of the 
political movements of later years are less anecdotical and 
consequently less interesting, but they afford much informa- 
tion concerning the actions of politicians and parties. The 
book concludes with three chapters on the growth of Amer- 
ican journalism, which give a good idea of the immense 
strides, which have been made during the last three-quarters. 
of acentury. There is no tedious personal element in the 
book ; after the first chapters the author recedes more and: 


* Yesterdays with Actors. By C. M. Reignolds-Winslow. $2. Cupples & Co. 


+ Random Recollections. By Henry B. Stanton. $1.50. New York: Harper &: 
Brothers. 
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more out of view, and we come to see the passing life of our 
country with his eyes. The ‘Recollections’ have been so 
well received, that two editions have been taken up without 
the book having been published through ‘the trade.’ It is 
now added to and improved, and appeals to the general 
public. In January, soon after completing these additions, 
the author died. We are glad that he left us this monument 
of anoble and useful life. 





Balzac’s ‘‘ Two Brothers” and ‘“ Alkahest.” * 


THERE are ‘twice-told tales’ whose second telling is only 
a bore; there are others—Biblical, Shakspearian, Moliér- 
esque—that cannot be told too often; for their fund of 
truth is inexhaustible, their interest and instructiveness 
never failing. One goes to them as naturally as one goes to 
a crystal spring for the quenching of one’s thirst ; they con- 
tain all the elements of alimentation and refreshment : viv- 
ifying oxygen, nitrogenous food, water of intellectual life 
necessary to the thirsts and hungers of the soul. The 
‘popularity’ (so-called) of a writer is thus seen to depend 
on a species of mystic chemistry by which he is enabled to 
satisfy all the needs and cravings of the spirit. If one of 
the essential elements be left out, if the red ogre Carbon 
be not there to ensanguine the blood, we have an attenu- 
ated intellectual product—a writer of talent, not genius, a 
fancy, not an imagination, a half-and-half something, not a 
concrete whole, which leaves this or that side of the soul 
unsatisfied, perturbed : ‘we rise from the reading ‘longing 
for more,’ for we instinctively recognize that pure oxygen is 
poison, that the soul cannot live on nitrogen alone, that ful- 
ness of pleasure comes from union of all the gifts and 
graces. 

The Bible, Shakspeare, Moliére are rounded agencies of 
these is it too daring to add Balzac? As his novels succes- 
this kind; they completely, encyclopedically, satisfy. To 
sively appear in the generally admirable English version of 
Miss Wormley (her name is now no secret) we are tempted 
to the audacity, for we recognize in them a genius of the 
first order—a planet ‘swims into our ken’ more largely 
luminous than any within the fields of Nineteenth Century 
France, Victor Hugo aloneexcepted. ‘The eight volumes that 
have appeared so far are unparalleled for a certain fierce, 
turgid, tropical French quality—for condensation, for a 
‘fine frenzy’ that preserves artistic balance in the midst of 
a certain amount of contortion. In these novels there is 
nothing discursive: everything is foreseen and forecalcu- 
lated : everything ‘nucleates’ about the central plot, which 
contains some fiery seed of passion or crime that requires 
intense heat to germinate. In this Balzac is as different as 
possible from George Sand, who seldom forsees from the 
start what is going to happen, but writes on benignantly with- 
out premeditation. Reading Balzac is like walking in a vast 
machinery hall, where everything whizzes and buzzes and re- 
volves ; any moment you may get entangled in the wheels and 
cogs, and be hurried to infinity. You see, however, that there 
is order : that all the wheels are moved by a central force of 
galvanic energy, that interdependence is wrought out to a 
nicety, that every wheel—chapter—paragraph—is knit to 
every other, and all dovetail together with infallible preci- 
sion: the whole forming a ‘ Comédie Humaine’ of truly ti- 
tanic proportions. 

In ‘The Two Brothers’ and in ‘The Alkahest’ (‘The 
Search for the Absolute’) we get tragic glimpses of this 
marvellous machinery: the one figuring the dreams of a 
monomaniac searching for the ‘alkahest’ or ‘ universal sol- 
vent’ and wrecking his fortune and family in the mad under- 
taking ; the other, the contrasted loves and hates of two 
brothers—a Cain and an Abel,—with all their pathetic con- 
sequences, Of these the first is more of a unit, and moves 
with an schylean vigor to its dénouement, while there are 
interludes to connect the more sombre chapters full of the 


* The Two Brothers. The Alkahest ; or, The House of Claés. By Honoré de 
Balzac. . English translation. $1.50 per vol. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
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triailing grace of a Greek chorale. The pages of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ on the other hand, are more complex : they are 
thronged with images of terror, tenderness or avarice: the 
whirr and distraction of the times of the great Napoleon 
have stamped themselves between the uncalm lines: the 
treatment is more episodic. To outline the plots of these two 
novels is like attempting to outline a storm in the Java seas: 
itis all flash, concussion, upheaval. Better let each reader 
diagnose the ‘electrical disturbance’ for himself. Besides, 
such an analysis would be as different-looking from the 
original as one of those exquisite outspread jelly-fish a-swim 
in the green sea is from one cast up dead on the sands. 





“Twilight Thoughts.” * 

MATTHEW ARNOLD writes a preface to the American 
edition of ‘ Twilight Thoughts: Stories for Children and 
Child-Lovers,’ br Mary S. Claude, telling us that they carry 
him back to the Westmoreland of long ago, and are replete 
with nature and humor and pathos and morality and various 
other good things, and suggesting that it would be well for 
America to possess and read them. All of which is very 
kind in Mr. Arnold; but one cannot help wishing that, in- 
stead of this pretty bit of sentimentalizing, he had used his 
prefatory page in acquainting us with the personality of the 
author. Who is (or was) this gentle spirit; this rare genius, 
so intimate with flowers and fields and streams and birds, 
who knows their language, has read all their secrets, and en- 
tertains us so charmingly with her pleasant fancies? To 
her the outer world is full of significance, and all nature, 
animate and inanimate, speaks in voices of which she is fit 
interpreter. The thistle-seed, sailing joyously away in the 
fair blue summer sky, bears messages of hope and cheer to 
many a desponding heart,—the bramble delights a merry 
little girl with its quaint story of the complaining pebbles, 
—the bird of the green island, caged and blinded, sings a 
song of patient endurance,—the pathetic tale of the ‘fettered 
mountain brook is but a reflex of human limitations and 
disappointments,—while the board with its ‘ Notice to Tres- 
passers,’ the plant in the old tool-house, the decorative flow- 
ers dreaming through the July night in the village church, 
the unseasonable winter daisy, are rich in material for this 
fertile imagination. Not so much for ‘children and child- 
lovers ’ (though such will take pleasure in the stories), as for 
souls imbued with a Wordsworthian tenderness for the sim- 
plest and humblest of created things, and appreciative of 
their mysterious meanings. These will join in the desire to 
know more of an author gifted with insight so uncommon 
and expression so graceful. 





Stephen’ Girard. + 

From the preface to this Life of Girard, it appears that 
many of the current opinions with reference to the noted 
‘ mariner and merchant’ are incorrect and unjust, being based 
upon a biography, published in 1831, by Samuel Simpson, 
whose work is here characterized as abounding in malicious 
falsehoods. This Simpson was at one timea clerk in Girard’s 
Bank, and failing of a desired promotion, and subsequently 
suffering a reduction of salary for an assault upon a fellow- 
clerk, cherished feelings toward his employer the reverse of 
amiable, and found his revenge in writing a narrative from 
which most of Girard’s subsequent biographers have drawn 
their material, and taken their cue. Mr. Ingram has availed 
himself of numerous other original sources of information 
in the shape of official records, conversations, MS. notes, let- 
ters, and other documents, to prepare a memoir which is 
evidently impartial and reliable. It presents, briefly and 
unpretentiously, the leading points in Girard’s life and 
character, his successes and misfortunes, his domestic grief, 
in whose shadow he walked for fifty years, his patriotic 





* Twilight Thoughts. By Boy S. Claude. With an Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. soc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

+ Life and Character of Stephen Girard. By Henry Atlee Ingram. §1.25. Phila- 
delphia: National School of Oueery. 
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devotion to his adopted land, which more than once, in the 
hour of financial peril, found in him a helper, and his unsel- 
fish philanthropy, inspiring him, during the yellow fever epi- 
derric in 1793, voluntarily to take charge of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and for two months, with a heroism unsurpassed by 
that of the much-lauded Howard, to labor with the sick and 
dying. He wasa grave yet not morose man, knowing nothing 
of fear, unmoved by threats or abuse, not easily provoked, yet 
very passionate when aroused, fond of children, of horses, 
of dogs, and of singing-birds. He was diligent in business, 
not from love of money, for he used to say that he valued 
his wealth no more than he did his old shoes, but because of 
his theory that labor is the chief duty'of life. His success 
in the acquisition of his large fortune was due, not to good 
luck, for he was often unlucky, but to native shrewdness and 
tact, which enabled him to turn to profit even such ca- 
lamities as would have crushed commonmen. The volume, 
while not a eulogy, gives a more favorable view of this inter- 
esting character than has yet been attainable, and is seem- 
ingly accurate in its statements and inferences. An appen- 
dix has a full description of Girard College. 





“A Handbook of Bible Difficulties.” * 

As LoNG as the Bible continues to be read by plain 
people, there will be questions in need of simple, common- 
sense answers. This book collects such questions and an- 
swers into a volume of manageable size, and thereby does a 
service to the Bible-reading public. The author, although 
making no pretence to genius or extraordinary learning and 
displaying no striking vigor of treatment, has brought intel- 
ligence and reverence to his work ; he has culled opinions 
from many sources, and he presents his materials in a 
straightforward way. His temper is conservative, but he is 
not hidebound. He does not make light of difficulties, nor 
berate those who feel their weight. He suggests points of 
view, indicates paths that may lead to solutions ; rarely ex- 
hausts a topic, but rarely touches one without saying some- 
thing worth consideration. Even those whose profession 
makes them familiar with more learned discussions will find 
the book convenient, and very likely helpful. In its divi- 
sions and arrangement it bears evident marks of being made 
up from notebooks. Symmetry and order are lacking. We 
have three sections—on ‘ Difficulties relating to Moral Sen- 
timents,’ ‘ Eastern Customs and Sentiments,’ and ‘ The Mirac- 
ulous.’ (The first two, at least, are not mutually exclusive.) 
There is nothing on the discrepancies, real or apparent, in 
parallel accounts, though these trouble many ; and nothing 
on the difficulties connected with literary structure, editorial 
treatment of documents, and the like. Within the separate 
divisions there is no discoverable principle of arrangement, 
topical, chronological, or other. A double index, however, 
relieves the reader of at least part of the annoyance this 
would otherwise cause him, and permits us to say, with little 
reserve, that the book is likely to be useful, especially to 
those whose row of books does not include many commen- 
taries. 





Minor Notices. 


‘ THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK of Useful Information’ 
(Cassell & Co.) is one of those convenient vade mecums which the 
wide-awake mistress of the manse always prizes and likes to have 
upon her table or shelf for ready reference. This neat little 18mo. 
of some 200 pages is packed with valuable recipes, prescriptions, 
suggestions, and advice upon almost every subject connected with 
domestic economy. It is a cook-book, a poultry-book, a floral 
guide, a manual of etiquette, a medical adviser, all in one, and a 
very practical assistant in many other lines of household duty. 
The alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to find any desired 
topic. Appended are lists of the language of flowers, names of 
persons and their significance, and words in common use. The 
compilers appear to be persons of experience and good sense. 





_ * A Handbook of Bible Difficulties ; or, Reasonable Solutions of Perplexing Things 
3 ae Scripture. Edited by Rev. Robert Tuck. $2.50. New York: Thos. 
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WHAT might be called a companion volume to ‘Down-East 
Latch-Strings,’ noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. is ‘ By- 
Ways,’ a pamphlet published by the Central Vermont Railroad to 
draw attention to points reached by that growing line. It hardly 
shows the literary skill of the former guidebook, which had Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll for its compiler ; but it is got up attractively enough 
to renew our longing to visit that ‘typical Vermont village’ of 
Stowe, and drive to the summit of Mt. Mansfield, whence one may 
see Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks, the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, the main chain of the Green Mountains, the White Moun- 
tains and Mt. Washington, and even, on exceptionally bright and 
favorable days, the spires and towers of Montreal. But a thousand 
other places worth seeing, or seeing from, are found by the tourist 
who takes the text and pictures of ‘ By-Ways’ as his guide; and 
schedules are given of nearly three hundred trips, most of them 
having Boston as their starting-point, which may be taken in whole 
or in part over the tracks of the Central. 





THE approaching centennial anniversary of the Constitution of 
the United States has been scented afar by essayist and student, 
and the first members of the long procession of books to come 
appear in view. Will the century, when rounded out, have pro- 
duced from among them any masterpiece of history or commen- 
tary? With more modest claims than Bancroft, Mr. John F. 
Baker, of the New York bar, gives us an essay on ‘The Federal 
Constitution’ (Putnam)—a neat volume of 94 pages; with the an- 
notated text of the now venerable instrument, and two indexes, one 
to the essay and one to the national document; making 126 pages 
in all. In clear and straightforward style, the author treats of the 
previous studies, models and intellectual equipments of the framers 
of the Constitution ; the Early History of the Colonies, the causes 
which led to the Declaration of Independence, and the United 
States under the Confederation. The Establishment of the Con- 
stitution, the Character of the Federal Government, and Some of 
the Powers Under the Constitution, are discussed also, with what 
appears to us a familiar knowledge of the law, case, and commen- 
tary which illustrate these subjects. The chapter on the Coérdi- 
nate Departments of Government is suggestive and interesting; 
that on the Causes Which May Endanger the Federal Govern- 
ment is a genuine sermon, but the preaching is timely and provokes 
thought. The conclusion is a sober and just tribute to the archi- 
tects of the Federal Constitution. We doubt whether any book 
yet written has set the subject forth in so brief a compass, and in 
so lucid a style. The work bids fair to be popular, as it certainly 
deserves to be. 





The Lounger 


THE COMMITTEE that have in charge the preparations for cel- 
ebrating in Philadelphia the hundredth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, make the following announcement : ‘ They 
have provided for the delivery of an Oration by Mr. Justice Miller, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and a Poem by a Na- 
tional Poet in commemoration of the Signing of the Constitution.’ 
If they have actually provided for the delivery of a Poem by a 
National Poet, they should lose no time in making known his 
name. By National Poet I take their meaning to be a poet of 
national reputation. There are not many such. Which one of 
them has engaged to celebrate the immortal instrument which 
Webster studied, as a boy, from a copy printed on his pocket- 
handkerchief ? 





THE American dramatist seems to be looking up both at home 
and abroad. Mr. Gillette’s ‘ Held by the Enemy’ is now being acted 
in London, and is soon to be acted again in New York at the Star 
Theatre. Mr, Clay Greene’s ‘Golden Giant,’ seen last season at the 
Fifth Avenue, is also about to be produced in London. Mr. D. D. 
Lloyd’s ‘Woman Hater’ has been accepted by Mr. Edward Terry, 
one of the most amusing of English comedians, for production at 
his new London theatre; while his other play, ‘ For Congress,’ acted 
by the late John T. Raymond, has been taken by a young actor 
named Cullington. Mr. Lloyd’s ‘Dominie’s Daughter ’ will also go 
‘on the road.’ ‘A Gold Mine,’ written for Mr. Raymond by Messrs. 
Brander Matthews and Geo. H. Jessop, and acted only once, has 
been bought by Mr. Nat Goodwin, who will appear in it in New 
York late in the season. Another play by the same writers, a 
farcical comedy called ‘Next-Door Neighbors,’ will probably be 
the second play to be acted by the new stock-company of the 
Lyceum Theatre, which is to begin the season with a new drama 
by Messrs. H. C. De Mille and D. Belasco. Messrs. Robert Grant 
and E. L. Bynner are also collaborating on a play for Mr. Froh- 


man, who means to give the native drama a chance at the Lyceum 


as he did when he had control of the Madison Square. Mr. Pal- 
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mer’s sary oar, ome the latter house has been playing a long en- 
gagement in Chicago with frequent changes of bill. Mr. Howells’s 
*Foregone Conclusion’ and Mr. Matthews’s ‘ Margery’s Lovers’ 
were each acted for a week. Mr. Bronson Howard, as yet the 
most successful of American dramatists, despite the dismal failure 
of ‘ Met by Chance,’ has written a new play called ‘ The Henrietta,’ 
turning on speculation in mining stocks. It will be acted early in 
the fall, by Messrs. Robson and Crane, at the Union Square, 
where the author’s ‘ Banker’s Daughter’ had its memorable run. 





Axsou BEN AUSTIN—may his tribe decrease—is still at his old 
tricks, notwithstanding his repeated exposure in these columns. 
A few months—or was it only a few weeks ?—ago, I vrecorded his 
change of base from Sioux City, Iowa, to Dallas, Texas, and the 
change of his corporate name to ‘Trinity Historical Society.’ I 
also called attention to the appropriateness of the name of the 
President of the organization which Mr. Austin had called into ex- 
istence—to wit, Charles Stewart Swindells. ‘Charles Stewart’ 
suggests ‘the Pretender’ Jar excellence ; and the surname ‘ Swin- 
delle’ suggests —well, it suggests the methods of the Trinity His- 
torical Society better than anything else. After this last exposure, 
it would be natural to think that Mr. Austin, when he wanted an 
autograph or photograph for his private collection, would apply for 
it to any one but a reader of THECRITIC. Yet I have just received 
from one of the oldest and most regular contributors to the paper 
the following type-written letter : 


MADAM :—At a late regular meeting, it was unanimously decided to 
ask you to become a Non-Resident Member of the Society. Our Asso- 
ciation is organized for historical study and research, and the advance- 
ment of literature and the fine arts in Texas. Any help you can give 
us in this great work will be much appreciated. In our library, small 
but steadily growing, we have a valuable collection of historical docu- 
ments and autograph letters of eminent Soldiers, Statesmen, Princes, 
Rulers, Clergymen, Scientists, Authors, Artists, etc., which we are de- 
sirous of adding to. If you have anything of the kind which you could 
send us, it will be very thankfully received. Our Non-Resident, or 
Honorary Members, are not required to pay dues of any kind, nor are 
there any duties attached to the membership. Will you kindly acknowl- 
edge receipt of this letter, and keep us advised of any changes in your 
address? [This letter, by the way, is addressed to a city in which the 
dady has not lived for several years.] We should like very much to 
have your Photograph for our library. Hoping to hear from you at an 
early date, I am most respectfully yours, 

‘ Ben. W. AusTIN, Secretary. 





IN ANY LIST of patient, persistent, impertinent and unscrupu- 
lous autograph-fiends, Ben Austin’s name should certainly lead all 
the rest. 





Pror. CARO, the French philosophical writer and Academician: 
who died in Paris last month at the age of sixty-one, was immor- 
talized by Pailleron in ‘Le Monde ou I’on s’ Ennuie.” He was a 
popular lecturer at the Sorbonne—popular with the ladies, that is 
to say, though not much liked by the men. In Pailleron’s famous 
comedy he appears, somewhat caricatured, as Prof. Bellac. An 
adaptation of this play, by Clinton Stuart, was recently brought 
ut, not unsuccessfully, at the Madison Square Theatre. An 
earlier adaptation, by another and a very clever hand, in which the 
character of Prof. Bellac was so altered as to fit the case of Col. 
di Cesnola, was accepted by the management of a New York 
theatre a few years ago; but the fear of offending the Colonel’s 
influential following is understood to have on its production. 


A Wild Rose. 


{Alfred Austin, in The Spectator.] 
THE first wild rose in wayside hedge 
This year I wandering see, 
I pluck, and send it as a pledge, 
My own Wild Rose, to thee. 


For when my gaze first felt thy gaze, 
We were knee-deep in June; 

The nights were only dreamier days, 
And all the hours in tune. 





I found thee, like the eglantine, 
Sweet, simple, and apart, 

And from that hour thy smile hath been 
The flower that scents my heart. 


And ever now when June doth grace 
Fresh copse or weathered bole 

With roses, straight I see thy face, 

And gaze into thy soul. 


A natural bud of love thou art, 
Where, bending down, I view, 
Deep hidden in thy f nt heart, 

A drop of heavenly dew. 


Go, wild rose, to my Wild Rose dear, 
Bid her come swift and soon. 
O, would that She were always here 
‘ It then were always June. 





Boston’s ‘“‘ Walt Whitman Society.” 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Allow me to say, on behalf of the several Boston journal- 
ists—including myself—whose names appear on a ‘ Walt 
Whitman Society’ circular recently sent out, that the use of 
our names was entirely unauthorized. The circular springs 
full-born from the brain of a young Japanese-German 
(Sadakitsche Hartmann) lately arrived here from Phila- 
delphia, whose enthusiasm and inexperience overweighed 
his discretion in this matter. However, our vexation and 
amusement at being announced by our friend as officers in 
a proposed society, without the usual process of election, 
are tempered by our belief in the idea of a Whitman Club, 
as announced, and in the usefulness thereof. At a meeting 
just held, the premature circular has been disavowed by us 
and annulled, and a committee appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and take the usual steps for the formation of a 
club on the elective basis. The idea is to enrol names of 
admirers of Whitman, at home and abroad, for social and 
quietly propagandist objects. Several distinguished foreign- 
ers have already sent in their names to Mr. Hartmann—the 
Danish scholar, Rudolf Schmidt, for instance,—and many 
Americans of high social and literary standing have agreed 
to join. 


BrELMont, Mass., Aug. 2, 1887. W. S. KENNEDY. 





Anecdotes of ‘“ Fly-Leaves” Calverley. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In the January Zemple Bar, in a very interesting paper 
entitled ‘Some Recollections of Charles Stuart Calverley,’ 
is told the following anecdote : 

I once asked him the exact circumstances under which he had 
left Oxford. The story was, that having got into trouble once or 
twice about climbing walls, he was warned about the very un- 
pleasant consequences if he was found doing it again. Alas! a 
tempting of portunity arose one night, and the forbidden climb was 
achieved. Calverley had no desire to hurt the feelings of the 
authorities. It was only his playfulness. He wanted his joke and 
his jump. There Was a great but unsuccessful effort to catch the 
truant, who might have escaped but for his own wicked wit. He was 
heard to exclaim, ‘ My enemies compassed me round about, but by 
the help of the Lord I leaped over the wall.’ This unguarded ad- 
mission proved too much for him and he was requested to take his 
name off the books. 

This is a very good story, but with a very serious flaw: 
there is no such text in the Bible. It is supposed to be a 
quotation from Psalm xviii., 29. In the Bible version this 
text is, ‘For by thee I have run through a troop; and by 
my God have I leaped over-a wall;’ while in the Prayer 
Book it is rendered thus, ‘ For in thee I shall discomfit an 
host of men ; and with the help of my God I shall leap over 
the wall.’ If Calverley supposed he was quoting, he had 
not that accurate memory for Scripture which he seems to 
have had for everything else. 

There were other stories told of him, after he had taken 
up his residence at Cambridge, which seem unknown to the 
friend who writes his Reminiscences. Whether true or not, 
they were a tradition at Cambridge twenty years ago. [ 
give them for what they are worth. It was forbidden to 
cross the lawn in front of the Dean’s Lodge, at Christ’s Col- 
‘lege, of which Calverley was an undergraduate. He often 
transgressed, however, and on one occasion was hauled up. 
‘ How is it, Mr. Calverley,’ said the angry Dean, ‘ that every 
time I am standing at my window, I see you jump the paling 
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and cross the lawn?’ ‘I don’t know, Mr. Dean,’ was the 
ready reply, ‘but it is a wonderful coincidence that every 
time I jump the paling and cross the lawn, I see you stand- 
ing at the window.’ He generally had the laugh on his own 
side, but was once innocently discomfited by the Master’s 
daughter. He was spending the evening at the Lodge, 
when it became time for the children to bid ‘ good night.’ 
The little girl, about five years of age, kissed her father and 
mother and was leaving the room, when her mother said, 
“Why ! my dear, are you not going to kiss Mr. Calverley ?’ 
*No mamma, Mr. Calverley doesn’t want to kissme.’ ‘How 
do you know he doesn’t?’ ‘ Because, mamma, whenever he 
meets us walking, at the back of the Colleges, he always 
kisses nurse, but he never kisses me.’ This was a stunner 
and put the wit to rout. 


BARRIEFIELD, ONTARIO, July 16, 1887. K. L, J. 





A Plea for “ Brutal” Criticism. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Since Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Howells have had their say as to 
literary criticism, possibly you will allow a word from the stand- 
point of one who is neither a critic nor an author. It seems to me 
that the usefulness of literary criticism lies in the very fact that it 
is a parasitical and a temporary science; and that Mr. Moulton’s 
system of ‘ Inductive Criticism’ (namely, a science which should be 
permanent and consist in a judgment of each particular work in 
reference to its own consistency with its own component parts, 
making each literary work a standard for itself) would, if estab- 
lished, speedily abolish itself by its own inutility. The use of liter- 
ary criticism, it seems to me, is to preserve a constantly ascending 
standard to which authors will, in self-preservation, conform. The 
more ‘brutal’ (to use Mr. Howells’s word) it is, therefore, the 
better; since the more an author is led to expect ‘brutal’ treat- 
ment if he fail, the better he will try to write. 

But there is one sort of literary criticism for which, I frankly con- 
fess, I can see no use whatever, and that is the criticism by general 
literary critics of special work. No one literary critic, however ac- 
complished, can be an expert in every known specialty. He must 
either (to use Mr. Huxley’s comparison) acquire his knowledge 
from the book he judges, as the Abyssinian is said to cut his 
steaks from the ox which carries him, or send the work out to an 
expert on that particular specialty. But, if he does the first, the 
result is worse than useless, because unreliable; and if he does the 
second, it is unfair to the book, because experts disagree, and the 
expert reviewing the book will either praise it because it agrees, 
or cut it to pieces because it disagrees, with his own theory or 
practice. In either case the result is unjust to the public, as tending 
to destroy whatever practical value the work may have as a con- 
tribution to the public’s sources of exact information. 

To take a case with which I happen to be familiar: Mrs. Potts’s 
‘Promus of Formularies and Elegancies ’ was a work extremely cavi- 
are to the general, and extremely refined and occult in its methods. 
But its advent was considered important enough (as it touched up- 
on a question just then of considerable popular interest—vzz., the 
authorship of Shakspeare) to be telegraphed across the Atlantic, 
and its appearance here was looked oe with curiosity. Immedi- 
ately upon its arrival, however, it was carefully reviewed by the late 
eminent Richard Grant White, to whom (as to myself and to 
most of us) the idea of Francis Bacon being the real Shakspeare 
was impossible, not to say intolerable. The result was that Mr. 
White’s criticism was read by everybody, and the book by nobody. 
Doubtless had the situation been reversed, and nobody read the 
review and everybody read the book, the verdict (that the ‘ Promus’ 
did not prove the Baconian authorship) would have been the same. 
But, nevertheless, the fact remains that the public have a right to 
original sources of information, which in this case it was defrauded 
of ; or, at least, which it lazily allowed to escape it. 1 appreciate, 
of course, the rejoinder to the particular example I have cited to 
my point. But I think it renders my meaning clear. 


GLAMORGAN, July 14, 1887. APPLETON MORGAN. 





; . The Magazines. 

‘WITH sixty-six illustrations’ is an advertisement of a single 
paper in Harfer’s—the ‘Sea Wings’ of Robert C. Leslie,—a paper 
Palculated to move even the most jaded interest. The illustrations 
are tiny, simple cuts of many kinds of boats, accompanied by in- 
a teful to all sea-lovers. Miss Jane Welch’s paper on 
‘ The Neighborhood of the International Park’ has some charming 
pictures of Niagara and its vicinity. The‘ April Hopes’ of Mr. 
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Howells’s young lovers are beginning to cloud over, as we knew 
from the title they surely must before long ; and the little rift within 
the lute is unhappily not to be a rift in the April clouds. Descrip- 
tive papers run riot: ‘Buccaneers and Marooners of the Spanish 
Main,’ by Howard Pyle; ‘Hunting the Grizzly Bear,’ by G. O. 
Shields ; ‘The Natives of Siberia,’ by Henry Lansdell; ‘Ravenna 
and its Mosaics,’ by Sidney Lawrence; ‘ Mexican Notes,’ by Mr. 
Warner; and ‘Here and There in the South,’ by Mrs. Davis. 
Rev. William W. Newton contributes a brief article on ‘ Hypnotic 
Moralization,’ in which he acknowledges the remarkableness of 
certain premonitions. What such writers forget, however, is the 
999 times that one has premonitions which are never verified. 


What adjectives shall we have left for the brilliant Thackera 
letters in Scrzbner’s, if they keep on getting better and better? 
Those for August fill us with wonder that anything so simple and 
so unconscious should be so inimitably fine—should touch every 
craving of the soul for art, nature, wisdom, beauty, virtue, and frolic. 
One is also filled with a desire, if one cannot be a Thackeray, to 
be a Mrs. Brookfield. Think of the delight of being so much to 
that great, loving, lonely soul. Very great interest attaches to Prof. 
Shaler’s exhaustive paper on ‘ The Instability of the Atmosphere,’ ac- 
companied as it is by striking illustrative pictures of tornadoes and 
cyclones from instantaneous photographs. Another valuable paper 
in a different line is the admirable article of Arlo Bates on ‘ Real- 
ism and the Art of Fiction.’ Mr. Bates is not realist in the ac- 
cepted sense of that word, and his plea for reality that shall pro- 
duce emotion is an unusually good and careful piece of criticism. 
The article by John F. Weir on ‘The Revival of Handicraft’ is not 
exactly a plea for what is known as ‘ manual training:’ it advo- 
cates merely a return to work by hand instead of by machine; but 
it helps the good cause of manual training in the schools. Mr. 
Boyesen’s dramatic story comes to astriking conclusion; and Mrs. 
Champney’s clever little sketch, ‘ Father Acacio’s Little Game,’ is- 
a most amusing story. 


The Century is all the better for being.a little less didactic than 
usual, We have missed pleasant, light, descriptive papers from it 
lately, and the return to such a spirited and entertaining bit as the 
‘Snubbin ’ through Jersey’ of F. Hopkinson Smith and J. B. Millet, 
with its clever illustrations, is a welcomechange. Mr. Stockton, in 
his ‘ Hundredth Man,’ serves up thé most delicious clam-chowder 
of the season in the Vatoldi restaurant. The enterprising John 
People arranges his clams on a shelf to form the words, ‘Gone, 
are all the hopes I cherished,’ and when his two adored ones en- 
ter, serves to one a stew made out of the ‘Gone are all,’ and to- 
the other one from ‘the hopes I cherish.’ After the delights of 
snubbin’ and clams such as these, we are able to ‘ buckle down’ 
more heroically to the solid sobriety of the History of Lincoln,. 
which the editors mitigate by giving each instalment a special 
heading, as if it were a short story. This number deals with John: 
Brown, and if the picture given is less picturesque than former pe 
portraits of the Ossawatomie hero, we commend its version of the 
Harper’s Ferry raid as the proper one to be handed down to history. 
The raid was the ill-advised, ridiculous undertaking of a noble en-: 
thusiast, never to be commended or excused or imitated, however 
one may admire the spirit of the man who wrecked his nobility and 
enthusiasm in such folly. ‘ Give a slave a ey and you make him. 
aman!’ What absurdity! As well say that the tenement-house 
problem will be solved if you give every inmate a pistol. When we 
say that Brown was noble enough to deserve to be forgiven, we: 
have said about all that ought to be said for such short-sighted 
heroism. Gen. Greely contributes a pathetic and impressive inci-- 
dent of his Arctic sufferings in his account of ‘Our Kivigtok.” A 
most interesting paper by Brander Matthews is on ‘ The Songs of 
the War.’ Edward Atkinson gives one of his careful, exhaustive, 
and encouraging papers, with charts, on ‘ Low Prices, High Wages, 
Small Profits, and What Makes Them.’ Joel Chaudler Harris be- 
gins a story of ‘ Azalia,’ in which Boston culture is given adventure- 
and experience in the ‘ Southland.’ 


Les Lettres et les Arts has for July a charming frontispiece, a 
color reproduction of a delicate water-color by Kaemmerer—a 
young girl at the foot of a staircase, holding a basket of roses. A 
good aquafortis is the expressive head of Desiré Nisard, an Acade- 
mician, who contributes his reminiscences. A story, ‘ L’Archipel,’” 
giving the experiences of a young French naval officer sent: to- 
govern an island of savages, is nicely illustrated in black and white 
by Lynch. Cortazzo’s drawings for a story of popular life at 
Cannes are picturesque and characteristic. _ Under the title of 
‘ The Federation of July 14, 1790,’ an episode of the French Revo- 
lution is described, with full-page illustrations. ‘A Walk about 
Tunis’ is illustrated by a curious plate representing a band of 
Jewish women walking ; and the number is brought to a close by: 
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some extracts from the diary kept by a French woman of fashion _ conscious to myself of a disposition more than usually treacherous ; 
during a London season. but it is a fact that dogs think they have found me out. They 
Outing contains much that is novel in accounts of ‘ American don’t care for me. They don’t wag their tales at me when I say, 


tis, Dees “ + ie 2 * Poor old fellow, then!’ as I am ashamed to confess I sometimes 
Canoeing,’ ‘A Camp in the Mountains of Arkansas,’ ‘A Reindeer 4 They force me into a cringing conciliatory attitude—make me 


Hunt in Iceland,’ and ‘ Yachting Around Block Island ;’ but it is : : : , ; A 

doubtful whether any of these p eweera modern adventures will “8 ri tail os were—to gam — ge 8 — oo they ee 

be read with greater interest than Capt. Coffin’s account of that 81V€ ™ me. “oa rs io ry genes ae h peed erin — d y 

‘First Fight between Ironclads,’ which is a much more than twice- pace og me ete See . ys “i cece one - eke dons 

told tale, but which is still full of interest. Capt. Coffin witnessed pry a vs ay geen ope “hink h og reer) nd t N est Judges 

the fight from the cross-trees of the Mystic, and gives a vivid ren- ° th os rae cores rm «i sad ) agony bw y f th 2 ae 

dering of the most picturesque incident of the War. James Rical- If aS SU 1h HARESE LOR RS ORPOCINS 00S SUNT 65 The CONtne Hee 

ton travels ‘On Next to Nothing’ in his pocket, and Thomas D — — Fea id dog be a truthful proverb, then, like the 

Stevens continues travelling on a bicycle—which is certainly next ; me “a rprmme ; 4 be of gt pceasn dv's 

to nothing in the way of vehicle. incapable of the tender an ant passion. on't love any lady’s 

dog, and if, in the Euclid of the affections, ‘he who is unequal to 

The Magazine of American History for August has a very in- loving a dog, is unequal to loving its mistress,’ 1 am an outcast 

teresting paper on the Arctic ship Resolute, one of the fleet sent from the hearts of the best and fairest portions of our fallen race. 

out from England under Sir Edward Belcher in search of Sir John Fortunately, they don’t a// like dogs. 

Franklin. A year after her abandonment, the Resolute was found, I have not succumbed without a struggle to hatred of the dog. 

almost intact, by an American whaler, who brought her to the 

States. The British Government resigned all claims on the ship, 

but a year later it was purchased by Naas. oa and presented to 

the Queen of —. The frontispiece of the number represents 2nd I once made an effort to love a dog, or at least to keep one- 

the acceptance of the gift by the Queen. The famous ‘Cornstalk 1 thought it best and wisest to begin with a very little one, a toy 

Columns .at Washington,’ which should be studied by every art- terrier, black and tan. There was so little of him that I thought 

student and architect in the country as examples of pure American _ the prohibition against keeping dogs in college hardly applied. I 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
i 
decoration, are written of by Eugene Ashton. William Henry Wore him asa kind of button-hole in the breast of my coat, his. 


All things both great and small. 


Perrin writes of the first newspaper west of the Alleghanies; and , head pecping out, and I believe the Warden, who was short-sighted, 
Professor Francis Norton Thorpe relates facts in connection with thought he was a gardenia. He didn’t smell at all like a rare ex- 
the origin of the Federal Constitution which will be new to most tic, however. Goodness knows that I struggled hard to love that 
people. Mrs. Lamb writes interestingly of a runaway marriage dog, but love is like faith and refuses to be forced. He was a 
made by Washington Morton and Gen. Philip Schuyler’s Daugh- nervous little brute (Gelert, I called him), and would not sleep any- 
ter in 1797. where except on my bed, being afraid, I believe, of ghosts. Finally 
I gave him away, and his end is ‘wrop up,’ like the ‘buths’ of 
James Yellowplush, in a ‘ mistry.’ 
Andrew Lang on Dogs. My later relations with dogs have been alien and hostile. They 
‘come between me and the skies,’ like Oriana, or at ieast they inter- 





Mayor Hewitt has: been so severely, though justly, fere with my purest affections. My dearest friends, my nearest 
criticised for his letter against dogs, that we are induced to kindred, have been men and women who kept dogs, and who, 
defend him by printing the following article. It shows that therefore, have been estranged from me. Dogs are the tomb of 
at least one other good man hates dogs as a certain distin- affections: 


guished gentleman is said to hate water that has been blessed, I have had playmates, I have had companions ; 
and that, like our outspoken municipal ruler, he has the cour- All have been the prey of dandies and fox-terriers -— 
age of his convictions. The article is taken from the beauti- All, all ave gene, the old familiar faces. 


ful little volume called ‘The New Amphion,’ printed in 1886 Take the example of one of the very best of men, Sir Walter Scott. 
as ‘The Book of the Edinburgh University Union Fancy Once he was expected to dine with a friend; doubtless ‘ the oldest 
Fair’ Four years ago, when the University’s three-hun- lamp was lit’ (though why age in a lamp should be a proof of ex- 


‘ : cellence I can’t imagine), doubtless the best wine was drawn, and 
dredth birthday was celebrated, the students of Edinburgh many good men and fair women were expecting to enjoy the society 


resolved _to form a Union, ‘to create for themselves such a of Sir Walter. He never arrived, but he sent a message to say that 
college life as the students of other countries have always he had lost a friend by death, and could not come. The friend 
8 y y 
valued as the most precious among academic traditions,’ was a bull-terrier named Camp, and for this he disappointed mere 
The first step to be taken was the erection of a Student’s human beings. The absurd but edifying part of the story is, that 
House, and last year’s Fair was projected to swell the Scott has been praised for this conduct, which shows how deeply 
lena foe this purpose. ‘ The Book of the Fair,’ named after dogs have demoralized the human heart, and ruined all honorable 
of > 


. " c : instincts. 
that Amphion ‘who raised the walls of Thebes by the music This is merely one illustration out of myriads. Who has not suf- 


of his lyre,’ was notable for the eminent names of its con- fered thus? I take a walk with a friend,—a poet, philosopher, and 
tributors, among whom were Robert Browning, who opened sportsman, and we are deep in a discussion about prosody, or the 
the little parchment-bound volume with a ‘Spring Song,’ Infinite, or Lohmann’s bowling, when suddenly he becomes inat- 
afterwards incorporated in ‘ Parleyings;’ Robert Louis Ste- tentive and distraught. He has lost his dog! The brute, so 
venson (‘Some College Memories’), John Stuart Blackie, Dr. famous for its fidelity, has deserted him, led away by love, or war, 
George Macdonald, Mrs. Oliphant and Sir Noél Paton. °% the passion of the chase. As to the manifold and unspeakable 


‘ Q : ; annoyance caused by Aphrodite, when she sways the hearts of 
Well-known artists furnished illustrations ; and altogether hesan aime ton Bos to speak in detail. :Hapoy is he who 


the book was a delightful souvenir of the University and the knows them not.’ Dogs (like music) are the bane of conversation. | 
Fair. Mr. Andrew Lang's contribution took the form of Does any man like to see young ladies making an idol of a decrepit 


this amusing essay on the dog. fox-terrier, and setting the brute on a pedestal too high, in my ; 
— opinion, even for a baby ? 
I meant to call this paper ‘ Other Men’s Dogs,’ by way of saving The self-consciousness and vanity of dogs might disgust even a 


a shred of my own character, and pretending thatI merely hate minor poet. I have known a collie—certainly a very handsome H 
le chien d'autrut. But truth is too strong for me, and I frankly  collie—pass his days in contemplating his own image in a glass. | 
admit that I detest the whole race of hounds, odora canum vis,as 1 know a Dandie which actually makes eyes, being conscious that 

the Roman poet justly styles them. In this matter 1 am with the _ he possesses these organs very large, brown, and decorative. 
Prophet whom the fanaticism of our fathers called Mahound—very Who has not seen a dog morally corrupt a family ?— reducing 
inappropriately. The poor Indian may deem what he pleases them to the slaves of his impulses. Tip wants to take a‘walk ; Tip t 
about his ‘ equal sky,’ but neither Skyes nor any other curs will be wants to go out of the door; then he wants to come in again ; i 
admitted into the Paradise of Mahomet. Perhaps 1 might be then he appears at the window and scratches; then he fancies the | 
more tolerant of dogs if they were not ip a conspiracy to destroy most comfortable arm-chair, and ousts a jaded and middle-aged 
and blast my character. ‘ Distrust,’ says Mr. Tupper, or Mr. Edwin man-of-letters. 1 am acquainted with a dog so eager for excite- 
Arnold, or some other Eastern sage, ‘the man who is disliked by ment and display, that he roams from room to room, making every 
dogs.’ one open the door for him till he finds what he considers the best 
I am that man, and probably am therefore distrusted. Iam not  societyin the house. Then he sits down on the fender, and uses 
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the most shocking and abrupt language when any one treads on his 
toes, which of course, frequently occurs. His yells resemble a 
railway steam-whistle carried to the highest power. Of course he 
expects all the legs of grouse, and whatever else is going, and he 
whines and yelps till he gets what he wants. There is not one of 
the seven deadly sins of which this dog is not habitually guilty, and 
I am unaware of a single redeeming feature in his repulsive char- 
acter. Yet he is adored by the people he owns, with an affection 
which they do not bestow on one whom I consider eminently more 
deserving. 

It will be said by the friends of the dog, that this picture is 
drawn in too gloomy colors. If I could, like Shelley, dip my pencil 
in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse, | should consider these 
highly suitable vehicles for a study of the unclean animal. I shall 
be told that he has redeeming features; that he is ‘ faithful,’ for 
example. Well, he knows when he is well off, but the ‘fidelity’ is 
really all on the side of poor despised Man. It needs a great deal 
of fidelity in Man to cling as he does to the dog, licking, as it 
were, the paw (the muddy paw) which tramples him. Then he 
is ‘brave.’ Try a dog with a ghost, or anything which, in his de- 
grading superstition, he takes for a ghost, and see him howl in an 
ecstacy of terror. Why, one has known dogs to de of a ghost, 
which merely turned a man’s hair white, or perhaps did not even 
affect him so much as that. They tell us of Gelert, Llewellyn’s 
hound, which was thought so much of for killing the serpent (it 
‘should be a serpent, but the corrupt myth says a wolf) instead of 
biting the baby. But, in the first place, the conduct of Llewellyn 
‘himself, who knew the brute, shows what he thought the dog ca- 
able of : 

‘Hell-hound, by thee my child’s devoured,’ 
The frantic father cried, 


‘with very natural impatience, and, as we know, he acted on his 
first impulse. Now, ‘first impulses are generally good,’ and I 
would be the last to blame Llewellyn. But every one should know 
ithat the whole story, out of which so much capital has been made 
for the dog, is a Hindoo myth. It was originally told beside the 
‘shores of Indus, not about a dog at all, but about a Mongoose. 
Now Mongeese do kill serpents—it is meat and drink to them; but 
I never heard of a dog that tackled cobras, even supposing cobras 
tto flourish in Wales, which is absurd. The wolf is a more plaus- 
ible interpretation. So much for Gelert. The other legendary 
-animals, the St. Bernard dogs, and the dog of Montargis, I dismiss 
.as fabulous. 

Any circumstances of a palliatory and extenuating character 
which affect the dog, would here be mentioned, if I could think of 
itthem. Quida is fond of dogs, and Lord Byron preferred their vir- 
‘tues to those of his fellowmen. But was Lord Byron, my brethren, 
-a judge of virtue? As to the conduct of dogs at night, when they 
‘bay the moon, and keep men and women awake, I could write 
several chapters of a comminatory character. But perhaps to have 
‘murdered sleep, like Macbeth, is one of the minor defects of the 
flattered, pampered, and overrated hound, whom so many persons 
worship with all the blind credulity of the Dog tribe of the Indians. 





Thackeray and Fraser's. 
[The Pall Mali Gazette.) 

THE subjoined letter, now published for the first time, is (writes 
.a correspondent) interesting as exhibiting the extreme sensitiveness 
of Thackeray’s nature. As Thackeray did not carry out his threat 
to stop his contributions to Fraser's Magazzne, it is to be assumed 
ithat his demand was complied with, or that other means were 
‘found of healing his wounded susceptibilities : 


13 Great CoRAM STREET, April 9, 1843. 

DEAR NIGKISSON: I was at no loss in reading the ‘Illustrations of 
‘Discount’ in the Magazine to discover the name of the author. Mr. 
Deady Keane shook me by the hand only a fortnight since, and at the 
~very same time, no doubt, was writing the libel on me which appeared, 
to my no small surprise, in that very article. 

I have advisedly let a week pass without deciding upon the course I 
-ought to pursue. Few people (none that I have seen) know that the 
-attack in question is levelled at myself, nor indeed have I any desire to 

make the public acquainted with that fact. But as in a private house or 
zan inn, if any person with no other provocation but that of drunkenness 
or natural malice should take a fancy to call me by fou] names, I should 
have a right to appeal to the master and request him to have the indi- 
‘vidual so offending put our of doors, | may similarly complain to you 
that I have been grossly insulted in your Magazine. 

Having written long in it; being known to you (please God) as an 
shonest man and not an ungenerous one, I have a right to complain that 
.a shameful and unprovoked attack has been made upon me in the Maga- 
-zine,\and as an act of justice to demand that the writer should no longer 
the permitted to contribute to Fraser. 

If Mr. Deady Keane continues his contributions in any shape, mine 
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must cease. 


I am one of the oldest, and I believe one of the best, of 
your contributors. A private individual, I have been grossly abused in 
the Magazine, and must perforce withdraw from it unless I have your 
word that this act of justice shall be done me. 

. make this demand not in the least as an act of retaliation against 
Mr. Keane, but as an act of justice which I owe to myself, and which 


is forced upon me. At the present, at least, it cannot be said that my 
anger is very vengeful, or that his attack has rendered me particularly vin- 
dictive. It would be easy to fight him with the same weapons which he 
uses could I descend toemploy them, but I feel myself, and I hope he 
will one day discover, that they are unworthy of an honest man. If he 
only take care to let it be publicly known that it is his intention to abuse 
in the public prints any private individuals whose personal appearance or 
qualities may be. disagreeable to him, it is surprising how popular he 
will become, how his society will be courted and his interests in life ad- 
vanced. 

But I am sure you will no longer allow him to exercise his office of 
satirist in your Magazine, and hope (without the least wish to imply a 
threat), that for both our sakes he will make no more attacks in print 
upon my person or my private character. Faithfully yours, dear Nickisson‘ 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

I have no copy of this letter, but should you send it to Mr. Keane 

will you please make one ? 





Women and the Universities. 
[The Spectator.} 

THE brilliant success in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge 
achieved by Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, whose name has 
come out the only one in the first division of the first class of the 
year—z.e., in the earlier of the two examinations into which the 
classical school is now divided—and the brilliant success in the 
Modern-Language Tripos of Miss Hervey, of Newnham, who has 
achieved the same distinction, none of the young men having passed 
in the first class in either of these examinations, will do something, 
we hope, to strengthen the case of those memorialists who are now 
again soliciting the Senate of the University of Cambridge to re- 
consider the reasons in favor of placing women in exactly the same 
position as men as regards the degrees and other privileges of that 
University. The argument applies, of course, as much to Oxford 
as to Cambridge; but with these successes ringing in their ears, 
the University of Cambridge will be forced to go very carefully 
over the motives which have induced the Senate to refuse the 
formal granting of degrees and the formal concession of the other 
privileges of the University to women as well as men. Indeed, we 
cannot very well understand the logic of the compromise which 
the Cambridge University has sanctioned. That University allows 
women all the honors of a wranglership or a first-class, or indeed 
of any other class, in the classical and other Honor schools, with- 
out giving them either the degree itself or those privileges of mem- 
bership which entitle them to the free use of the University libraries 
and museums, and to the advantage of the University classes to 
which men are admitted. And we cannot understand why, if it is 
not bad for women to be admitted to the competition of the Honor 
schools, it should be bad for them to be admitted to the classes by 
which the best knowledge is acquired, and still less why, if it is not 
bad for thoroughgoing students to have their knowledge tested in the 
Honor schools, it should be bad for cultivated women who do not 
profess to be hard workers, to prepare themselves for the easier 
tests which confer ordinary pass-degrees, and to earn, just as 
young men earn, the attestation of the University, through the 
grant of degrees, that they are not destitute of this culture. Surely 
if there were any doubt in the matter, it would be as to the danger 
of letting young women overwork themselves to gain University 
honors. As Cambridge has made up its mind to get over that ob- 
jection—and we understand, by-the-way, that Miss Ramsay, far 
from having overworked herself, has kept in full health throughout 
the examination, and has, indeed, taken the examination very easily 
—we cannot conceive why it should stumble at the very much less 
questionable step of opening the lower examination for pass- 
degrees to women in general, including, of course, those compara- 
tively few women who show themselves able to obtain honors. As 
a matter of fact, many of the girls who have gained honors without 
degrees at Cambridge, have afterwards competed for the degrees 
of the London and Royal Irish Universities, only in order to get 
the formal degree which Cambridge so illogically withholds. And 
in these cases the girls in question have had to go through a great 
deal harder work than they otherwise would, only on account of 
the refusal of Cambridge to crown with a diploma the attestation 
of acquirement and capacity which their examiners have given. In 
cases of this kind, therefore, the opening of the degree to women 
would positively diminish the strain on the female candidates’ 
nerves; and since the allegation that this strain is dangerous is, in 
our opinion, the only legitimate argument against the admission of 
women to the tests of the University, that argument is in favor of 
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the granting of the degree at least to those who are allowed to 
compete for and attain honors. And as for those who do not 
compete for honors, who would go up for a pass though they do 
not venture upon a more ambitious effort, it can, we think, hardly 
be maintained fora moment that there is any serious danger of 
putting too great a strain on their nerves. Indeed, it passes our 
eapacity to guess at the motives which induce the University of 
Cambridge to strain out the gnat and to swallow the camel—in 
other words, to prevent girls from preparing themselves for an 

test, which would do hardly any of them anything but good, 
ond yet to encourage them to prepare themselves for a very severe 
test, which might injure the more delicate of the ambitious girls, 
unless their friends and advisers took the utmost pains to dis- 
courage —as we hope they do—any work likely to be exhausting to 
their constitutions. 

The London, the Royal Irish, and the Victoria Universities have 
taken the right step in admitting women freely to the degrees 
which they offer to men, leaving it to the parents and friends of the 
girls themselves to hold back those whose strength is not equal to 
their ardor, and not refusing to those who pass the test any one of the 
incidental advantages which are offered to men. Whatever brand 
of ridicule fashion may put at present on learned women—and 
fashion is already changing in this respect, abashed by the natural 
advantages which culture ought to add, and generally adds, to 
feminine attractions,—women who wish for a thorough education 
must, of course, be willing to bear. We ourselves hold that learn- 
ing is in itself nothing but a subject for satisfaction, and the world 
in general is rapidly coming over to the same view. But whatever 
disadvantage may be thought to attach to the reputation of a 
learned woman, the University of Cambridge is not afraid of it. 
All it dreads, apparently, is granting to a woman of ordinary cul- 
ture the evidence that she has attained that ordinary culture; and 
how any educational body can stumble over that concession we 
cannot even conceive. We earnestly trust that the memorial 
which is to be again pressed upon the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge before the ensuing Michaelmas term, will result in the 
complete opening of all the academical privileges of the University 
to women educated in such properly organized Colleges as those of 
Girton and Newnham. Cambridge will hardly lag behind London 
any longer, when women like Miss Ramsay and Miss Harvey are 
waiting to swell the ranks of Cambridge graduates. 





Current Criticism 


Huco’s DUAL NATURE.—The mind of the great poet was, so 
to speak, photographic. When he is placed before an impressive 
scene, he reproduces it with a fulness, an exactness, truly extra- 
ordinary. No details, no contrast, no shade of color is lost. He 
sees everything and can remember everything. Read, for instance 
{in his new book, ‘ Things seen’], the description of the Chapel of 
the Invalides, which received the remains of Napoleon, brought 
back from the island of St. Helena. Even Balzac cannot describe 
a room with greater minuteness. Hugo’s description is, so to 
—<. an inventory. His eye was evidently as sensitive as the 
photographer’s plate. His memory was tenacious, but he took the 
precaution, when he returned home, to fix his impressions. There 
are a thousand pages in ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ in the ‘ Misérables,’ 
which were manifestly written from such notes, taken after the 
long and careful observation of some object. There is in such 
pages a realism which stands in contrast with the natural vague- 
ness of the poetic mind. There were, so to speak, two men in 
Hugo: one describes things like a naturalist or realist of the mod- 
ern school, like a Zola; the other sees things as mere phantoms, as 
forms of some unknown invisible forces. In these ‘Choses Vues’ 
we see the two men, and we see them at work preparing their task. 
— The Evening Post. 





TEST QUESTIONS FOR CHILDREN.—Will the reader please 
cast his eye upon the following questions: 1. How can it 
be proved that nicotine is a poison? 2. Why are cigarettes 
especially harmful? 3. Is alcohol a food? 4. What is the 
effect of disuse upon a muscle? 5. Under what names is opium 
sold? 6. Under what names is alcohol drunk? 7. What is the 
difference between a food anda poison? 8. Is any thing gained 
by changing from one narcotic to another? . What is the 
effect of beer as a drink? 10. How does cheerfulness help the 
muscle? These are the questions given as a test in physiology in 
the public schools of a prominent Eastern city. Ling 4 are not ad- 
dressed to young men about to leave school. No, they are asked 
of little boys and girls of from eight to ten years of age. This is 
the examination-paper at the end of the first year’s elementary in- 
struction in physiol 
and smoking : the physiology is a mere side issue. These children, 
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Of ten questions, eight relate to drinking 
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who ought to have about as much knowledge of such matters as. 
they should of the methods in vogue at the stock exchange, are 
actually forced to learn by rote the details of human vice; and that, 
too, under the name of ‘ physiology,’ the only science which they 
learn. Unconsciousness, saiveté, is the symbol of childhood. The 
fact that physiology, even if well taught, tends to destroy this trait, 
_is the chief objection to its early study. Instruction such as the 
above implies crushes the most valuable trait in the child, directs its. 
curiosity to what is morbid, and forces into precocious development 
all its ¢ Rene elements.— Science. 





A BooK TO GENERATE TALK.—The second series of Mr. Bir- 
rell’s ‘Obiter Dicta’ is as sound and pleasant as the first was. 
His literary chit-chat distinctly enriches ‘ the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure,’ and his apprehensions of meeting with non-appreci- 
ative critics are groundless. We may differ from him here and 
there as to some of his inferences; but with regard to the interest 
and accuracy of his facts there can hardly be two: opinions. And. 
the points which the inferences that we refer to raise are all of a 
kind that admit of peaceful and fruitful discussion. Is Milton, for 
instance, ‘what Carlyle called him, the moral king of English. 
literature?’ Mr. Birrell says ‘Ay;’ but many a reader will sa 
‘No’ to this question ; and it is gratifying to come across a boo 
which raises many similar questions. For Mr. Birrell is a very 
suggestive writer, and his statement that ‘ Milton was one of those 
rare men of genius who are prepared to do justice to their fathers ” 
is as full of matter as an egg is of meat. He strikes a different 
note when he feels that Cardinal Newmanis free to call ‘ the moral 
king of English literature’ ‘a proud and rebellious creature of God.’ 
But it is clear that a book which is likely to generate talk on views. 
of this kind*is a real boon to all lovers o good literature. As 
such we heartily commend it.— The St. James’ Gazette.. 

THREE GREAT DOGMATISTS.—Nature, who: seems to be fond 
of trios, has given us three dogmatists, all of whom greatly inter— 
ested their own generation, and whose personality, especially in 
the case of the first and the last of the trio, still interests us,— 
Johnson, Coleridge, and Carlyle. Each was an oracle in his way, but 
unfortunately oracles are fallible to their descendants. The author 
of ‘ Taxation no Tyranny ’ had wholesale opinions, and pretty harsh: 
ones, about us Americans, and did not soften them in expression :. 
‘Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any- 
thing we allow them short of hanging, . . . A generation. 
ater comes along Coleridge, with his circle of reverential listeners. 
He says of Johnson that his fame rests principally upon Boswell,. 
and that ‘his dow-qwow manner must have had a good deal to do- 
with the effect produced.’ As to Coleridge himself, his contem- 
poraries hardly knew how to set bounds. to their exaltation of Kis. 
genius. . . Now let us come down to Carlyle, and see what 
he says of Coleridge. We need not take those conversational ut-- 
terances which called down the wrath of Mr. Swinburne, and 
found expression in an epigram which violates all the proprieties of 
literary language. Look at the fulltength portrait in the Life of 
Sterling. Each oracle denies his predecessor, each.magician breaks. 
the wand of the one who went before him, There:were Americans. 
enough ready to swear by Carlyle until he broke: his staff in med- 
dling with our anti-slavery conflict, andi buried: it so many fathoms 
deep that it could never be fished out again.—Dr.. Holmes, in: 

The Atlantic. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 


MR. GEORGE F. KELLY, publisher of The Art Review, announces. 
some are in connection with that valuable magazine. Here- 
after it will contain four etchings per year instead of twelve, and 
sixty full-page photogravures instead of forty-eight. At the same 
time the price per number will be raised from: 75, cts. to: $1, the: 
annual subsciption price being $10.. The May, June and:July num- 
bers will be issued on or about the 12th inst. as one: number, 
containing fifteen photogravures ; and the August, September and: 
October numbers about Oct. 1, with fifteen photogravures and an 
etching. 

—On Friday next a memorial brass tablet, commemorating the 
names of Hamilton County’s volunteers in the anti-Indian expe- 
dition to Spirit Lake in March, 1857, will be unveiled in Webster: 
City, lowa. It has been designed by J. & R. Lamb, of this city, 

—The Portfolio for July is strong in full-page plates. They 
consist of an etching of old houses and a street at Lisieux, France ;. 
a reproduction by photographic process. of Sir David Wilkie’s cele- 
brated picture ‘ Blindman's Buff ;’ and a very good photogravure: 
of a bust of Marie Antoinette, by an unknown sculptor, taken:soon: 
after she became Queen. The texture of the marble: and. the soft. 








The 


plasticity of the flesh are remarkably well preserved. A well- 
written article on Frangois Boucher is by Selwyn Brinton. Other 
important papers are ‘Scottish Painters,’ by Walter Armstrong, 
and ‘Expression in Nature and Art,’ by Watkiss Lloyd. 
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Notes 


Mr. WHITTAKER has just published ‘Fighting the Sea: A 
Tale of the Life-Saving Service,’ by Edward A. Rand; and ‘Scape- 
grace Dick,’ an historical tale for boys, by Frances Mary Peard. 


—The publication of Mr. Richard Gilder’s poems has been 
Br all to The Century Co., who will, in the fall, bring out a re- 
vised and complete edition in three volumes, entitled ‘The New 
Day,’ ‘ The Celestial Passion’ (a companion volume to ‘The New 
Day’), and ‘ Lyrics.’ This edition will contain a number of poems 
never before gathered, some of which will be here published for 
the first time. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates’s last letter to the Zrzdune and other 
American papers contains two or three literary news items. Dar- 
‘win’s biography by his sons is nearly finished, he says, and will be 
published by Murray about the middle of October. It will con- 
tain much correspondence of great interest. Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope, Anthony’s elder brother, who has been living in Italy for 
forty years, has decided to pass the remainder of his life in Eng- 
land, and has purchased a house at Budleigh Salterton, in Devon- 
shire. He has just completed his reminiscences, which will be 

ublished in a few months. He has many good stories of interest- 
ing and distinguished persons who were winter visitors to Florence 
in its palmy days. Robert Browning starts in a few days for the 
Engadine. He intends to remain in Switzerland two months. 


—Mr. Marion Crawford will, it is said, return to America in 
October and spend the winter here. 


—In the chapter on Literature in Thomas Humphry Ward’s 
“Reign of Queen Victoria,’ Dr. Garnett, Librarian of the British 
Museum,’ says of George Meredith :—‘ Nature designed him for a 
great writer of serious comedy, a compeer of Congreve. He paints 
and dresses for artificial light; hence the apparent want of nature, 
which disappears on a fair consideration of his aim. No modern 
novelist demands so much intellect from his readers, or gives them 
so much of his own.’ 


—Cassell & Co. are reprinting Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York’ in their National utes. Shakspeare’s ‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,’.Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ and Arthur Young’s 
* «Tour in Ireland’ (in 1776-9) are other recent additions to this 
valuable weekly series. 

—Ludlow’s ‘ Captain of the Janizaries,’ a romance of which we 
spoke very highly when it first appeared, some years ago, is issued 
in a new edition by Funk & Wagnalls. 

—lIn one volume of the Garnet Series, the Chautauqua Press 
ublishes Dr. Johnson’s Memoir of Roger Ascham, and extracts 
rom Dean Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. 
Each of these standard memoirs has an Introduction by James H. 

Carlisle, President of Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. : 


—The Rev. Dr. William Hague, author of a volume of reminis- 
cences, ‘ Life-Notes ; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook,’ recently announced 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, from the advance-sheets of which our 
Boston correspondent made some interesting quotations on June 
18, fell dead in Tremont Street, Boston, last Monday noon. Dr. 
Hague was born in Pelham, Westchester County, New York, on 
ges 4, 1808, and was graduated from Hamilton College in 1826. 

e took his theological course at the Newton Institute, graduating 
in 1829. He was the author of, among other writings, an address 
on Emerson (Putnam, 1884), and had held charges in many cities. 
At the time of his death he was senior pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Wollaston Heights. 


—At a recent sale in London, a copy of the first edition (1667) of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ printed in old Roman letter and strongly 
bound in old calf—a clean and perfect copy—was started at 10/, 
the biddings running up rapidly until they reached 357. Ios., at 
which sum (a very small one, it seems to us) the volume was 
knocked down to a firm of dealers. 


—‘' The Real Lincoln’ is the title given to a mass of Lincolniana 
which Mr. S. S. McClure has secured from Col. Ward H. Lamon, 
one of the President’s law-partners, and author of a biography of 
him which is frequently quoted in the Nicolay-Hay History. It is 
said to be full of unpublished material. Its publication will be 

nin the McClure syndicate of newspapers on Aug. 14. Mr, 
cClure also announces Besant’s new story, ‘Herr Paulus;’ and 
‘The Duchess,’ by the author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ etc. As 
‘ The Duchess’ is the som de plume of Mrs. Margaret Argles, who 
wrote ‘ Phyllis,’ the new novelette should be autobiographical. 
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—Of Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen’s last volume of poems 7ie 
Spectator says :—‘ Mrs. Akers’ songs are as unaffected and as 
melodious as those of a thrush. Her joys are simple, homely 
joys, her tears are easy, natural tears. Her verse has no high in- 
tellectual claims—it is animated by no conscious purpose. It may 
not—though it is marred by few crudities—represent the highest 
art but it is wholly charming and delightful.’ 


—Mr. E. C. Stedman’s city house was robbed on Sunday last of 
several overcoats and a quantity of jewelry. The poet’s son, Mr. 
Arthur Stedman, pursued the housebreaker and caused his arrest. 
Everything was recovered save a scarabeus given to Mr. Stedman 
by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. 


—The stone house in Andover, Mass., in which Mrs. Stowe 
wrote ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ was destroyed by fire on Tuesday of 
last week. 

—De W. C. L. writes :—‘In your review of “ Mr. Incoul’s Mis- 
adventure,” Mr. Saltus is credited with originality and power in 
just one particular—Mr. Incoul’s discovery that “ the pistol-shot is 
inadequate as a method of revenge, because of the extreme speed 
with which the victim is released from suffering, and his studying 
up a more complete and subtle revenge than could be attained 
by simply putting his enemy to death.” Mr. Incoul is not the dis- 
coverer of the fact that death by an avenging hand or the law’s 
decree often fails far short of expiation ; he must contest the point 
with ano less formidable character than the “Count of Monte 
Christo.” See Vol. I., Chap. xxxv.: “If a man [the Count is speak- 
ing] had by unheard-of and excruciating torture destroyed your 
father, your mother—in a word, one of those beings who when 
they are torn from you leave a desolation, a wound that never 
closes, in your breast, do you think the reparation that society gives 
you sufficient, because he who has caused you years of 
moral sufferings undergoes a few moments of stenloel peta casi 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 
No. 1285.—Who is the author of the lines ‘On One Who Died 
in May’ :— 
Dark Death let fall a tear :— 
Why am I here? 
Oh, heart ungrateful! Will man never know ° 
I am his friend, nor ever was his foe ? 
All Hope, all Memory, 
Have their deep springs in me, 
And Love that else might fade 
By me immortal made, 
Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming skies 
And burns a steadfast star to steadfast eyes. 


New York. A. E. M. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 1269.—The portraits of Edward Rawson and his daughter Re- 
becca have been donated by Rawson’s descendants to the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston. 

BusTon, July 29. joe, oe 

No. 1269.—In the ‘ People’s Cyclopzdia of Universal Knowledge’ 
may be found a brief reference to the family to which Rebecca Rawson 
belonged ; and in the ‘Rawson Family Memorial,’ compiled by E. B. 
Crane and published at Worcester, in 1875, there is a complete sketch 
of the lady—the heroine of one of the most romantic episodes of colonial 
times. 


Hupsovn, N. Y. F. H. W. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack: ledged in this col Further notice of 
any work depends uponits interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication ts issued in New York. 
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